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Prefatory  Note. 


From  the  Mission  Press  at  Blantyre  there 
issues  monthly  a little  blue  magazine  known  as 
Life  and  Work  in  British  Central  Africa. 
In  its  pages  Nyono  first  made  his  appearance. 
Many  who  met  with  him  there  so  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance  that  they  feel  he  deserves  to  be 
known  to  a wider  circle.  Therefore,  with 
Mr  Baird’s  permission,  his  story  of  Nyono  has 
undergone  some  editing,  has  been  illustrated, 
clothed  in  pretty  brown  covers,  and  now  goes 
forth  into  the  world  in  book  form. 

A kindly  reception  is  asked  for  this  little 
African  boy  from  the  many  home  boys  and 
girls  into  whose  hands  it  is  hoped  the  book 
may  come.  When  they  read  of  Nyono  and  his 
companions,  they  will  find  that  after  all  there 
are  many  points  of  strong  resemblance  between 
“any  boy”  at  home  and  “any  boy’’  in  Africa. 
“Grown-ups”  also  are  asked  not  to  despise 
but  to  look  kindly  upon  Nyono. 

Elizabeth  M.  Robertson. 
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The  First  Sight  of  Nyono 

DO  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  at  home 
ever  wonder  what  the  life  of  an  African 
schoolboy  is  like?  Perhaps  you  have 
heard,  at  church  or  in  Sunday  school,  about 
Blantyre.  Would  any  of  you  like  to  see  the 
schools  and  scholars  there?  If  you  could  only 
go  to  British  Central  Africa  for  your  summer 
holiday  I am  sure  you  would  enjoy  yourselves. 
And  what  a lot  you  would  find  to  amuse  and 
surprise  you ! But  alas,  Blantyre  is  a long- 
way  off ; take  your  atlas  and  see  how  far  it  is — 
so  it  is  only  in  imagination  that  you  can  pay 
this  holiday  visit.  Shall  I,  who  am  living  at 
Blantyre,  take  you  there  for  a little  while  and 
show  you  something  of  an  African  boy’s  life? 

But  here  is  one,  Nyono,  come  to  interrupt 
me.  What  does  he  say?  “ Ndiribe  pensulo.” 
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None  of  you  know  what  “ ndiribe  ” means, 
I am  sure,  though  perhaps  you  may  guess 
“pensulo.”  “I  have  no  pencil,”  that  is  what 
he  says.  Nyono  has  no  word  of  his  own  for 
pencil,  because  his  people  cannot  write  and 
therefore  have  no  pencils.  So  when  he  sees 
the  white  man  making  marks  with  a little 
stick  and  hears  it  called  a “pencil,”  he  tries 
to  say  “pencil”  also,  but  alas!  he  does  not 
succeed  very  well,  so  pencil  becomes  “ pensulo.” 
In  the  same  way  school  becomes  “sukulu,” 
matches  become  “macheso,”  table  becomes 
“ teblo,”  while,  strange  to  say,  breakfast  be- 
comes “ blackaface.”  With  a “thank  you,” 
off  goes  Nyono  with  a new  pencil.  Let  us  go 
with  him  and  you  will  soon  see  how  an  African 
boy  spends  his  days  at  school. 


II. 


Nyono  at  School 

BUT  if  we  are  to  spend  some  time  with 
Nyono,  I must  introduce  him  to  you 
properly. 

Nyono  comes  from  a village  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Blantyre.  He  seems  to  be  about 
twelve  years  old,  but  I cannot  tell  you  exactly, 
for  African  children  rarely  know  their  age,  and 
they  do  not  keep  birthdays  as  you  do.  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  know  nothing  of  dates  and 
years  ; so  it  is  only  occasionally  when  a boy 
tells  you  something  like  this — that  he  was  born 
when  the  white  people  began  to  build  the  big 
church  -that  you  can  know  his  exact  age. 

Nyono  is  about  as  tall  as  a boy  of  eight 
would  be  at  home,  for  the  black  boys  grow 
very  slowly  at  first.  His  skin  is  not  really 
black,  but  of  a brown  colour  something  like 
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chocolate.  None  of  the  people  here  are  black 
like  coal  ; but  all  are  of  this  brown  colour,  some 
dark,  some  lighter. 

With  a pair  of  clear,  bright  brown  eyes, 
Nyono  can  see  much  better  than  a white  boy 
can.  Boys  here  can  see  moving  things  so 
quickly  and  catch  them  so  easily  that  they 
would  put  white  boys  to  shame.  Just  look  at 
Nybno’ s smiling  face,  his  flat  nose,  his  open 
mouth  with  its  two  rows  of  perfectly  white 
teeth  — beautiful  teeth  they  are  too,  and  strong. 
Why,  1 have  seen  a boy  open  a biscuit  tin  with 
his  teeth,  when  the  little  catch  for  opening  it 
was  broken.  Where  is  the  boy  at  home  who 
would  like  to  try  that?  But  the  boys  are  very 
careful  about  these  same  teeth  and  wash  and 
brush  them  every  day.  In  this  they  teach  us 
all  a lesson  worth  minding.  But  stop!  “Open 
your  mouth,  Nyono."  Just  look  at  these  upper 
front  teeth  of  his.  See,  they  have  been  neatly 
filed  till  they  look  like  a saw.  What  a funny 
custom ! Surely,  you  will  think,  it  must  be 
very  painful  to  have  one’s  teeth  cut  in  this  way. 
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Then  look  at  his  black  woolly  head.  All  boys 
and  girls  alike  have  the  same  kind  of  thick, 
black,  curly  hair. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  Nyono’s  hands. 


Boy  with  Filed  Teeth. 


How  is  this?  The  palms  are  white.  Yes, 
and  so  are  the  soles  of  his  feet.  I once  heard 
a boy  say,  when  laughed  at  about  his  hands 
and  feet,  that  long  ago  all  people  were  alike, 
but  that  the  people  who  are  now  white  reached 
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the  water  first  and  began  to  wash  themselves, 
and  that  they  were  so  very  greedy  that  they 
used  up  all  the  water  and  only  left  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  people  to  wet  the  soles  of  their 
feet  and  the  palms  of  their  hands.  “That  is 
why  we  are  black,”  he  added. 

What  is  Nyono  wearing ? Trousers?  No. 
He  simply  rolls  a long  piece  of  cloth  round  his 
waist,  fastens  it  with  his  belt,  gets  into  a little 
shirt  with  very  short  sleeves  and,  behold,  he  is 
clothed!  And  well  clothed  he  is  too.  Were 
he  at  home  in  his  village,  he  would  have  no 
shirt  at  all,  and  only  a very  small  piece  of  cloth 
indeed. 

When  a European  comes  first  to  this  country, 
he  cannot  tell  the  boys  from  the  girls,  nor  even 
the  men  from  the  women.  After  a little,  when 
he  can  tell  boys  from  girls,  he  thinks  all  boys 
are  alike  and  all  girls  are  alike.  Gradually, 
however,  he  begins  to  see  differences,  and 
then  he  finds  that  they  are  by  no  means  all 
the  same,  but  as  unlike  one  another  as  white 
children  are. 
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Now  let  us  begin  the  day  with  Nyono.  A 
bugle  blows  at  daybreak,  about  half-past  five  in 
the  morning.  Not  very  eagerly  Nyono  and 
his  companions,  who  live  in  the  same  large 
room,  get  up  from  bed — not  from  a bed  such 
as  you  have  at  home,  but  from  a little  platform 
of  brick  covered  with  a mat  on  which  each 
sleeps  rolled  up  in  a blanket.  Every  boy  folds 
his  blanket,  and  then  all  begin  the  morning 
sweeping,  some  inside  the  room,  others  outside. 
All  dirt  and  rubbish  must  be  cleared  away  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  every  room  must 
be  fresh  and  tidy  before  the  boys  go  to  wash. 

Now  please  do  not  imagine  long  rows  of 
wash-hand  basins,  big  white  towels  and  pieces 
of  soap,  such  as  you  may  see  in  schools  at 
home.  Here  things  are  quite  different. 

Look  at  these  five  boys.  They  don’t  seem 
very  comfortable  ; they  are  shivering  with  cold, 
for  a bitter  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sun  is  just 
newly  risen  and  is  not  giving  much  heat  yet. 
They  are  going  to  a little  stream  close  by  to 

wash  themselves.  Our  Nyono  is  one  of  them, 
n 
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He  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a small  piece  of 
soap,  on  which  the  other  boys  are  casting 
envious  glances.  In  single  file  they  walk  down 
the  narrow  path  to  the  stream.  Here  they 
select  a nice  pool  and  begin  at  once  to  wash 
head  and  hands  and  feet  and  legs.  Each 
boy  gets  a rub  of  Nyono’s  soap.  “What  is 
that  big  boy  doing  ? What  is  he  rubbing  his 
toes  with?  Is  it  a brush?”  No,  it  is  not 
a brush,  but  a little  piece  of  broken  brick,  and 
with  this  he  is  busily  engaged  scrubbing  his 
feet.  Funny  African  boy,  to  wash  himself  with 
a stone  ! Nowr  they  are  finished,  and  dripping 
wet  all  find  their  way  back  to  their  room  where 
the  water  soon  dries  off.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  it  difficult  to  tell  when  a black  boy  is 
clean.  But  you  are  wrong.  It  is  quite  easy. 
When  clean  his  skin  looks  nice  and  soft  and 
shining.  When  he  is  dirty  you  can  tell  with 
your  eyes  shut  if  he  only  come  near  enough. 
“ Do  the  children  wash  every  day  in  their 
villages?”  you  ask.  No,  I’m  sorry  to  say  they 
don’t.  Here  with  us  they  must. 
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In  their  room  the  boys  have  kindled  a fire 
and  are  sitting  round  it  amidst  clouds  of  smoke 
learning  their  lessons.  The  first  bell  has  just 
stopped  ringing  and  the  workers  are  beginning 
their  work.  It  is  now  half-past  six  and  all 
work  is  soon  in  full  swing.  Some  go  to  the 
carpenter’s  shop,  others  to  the  gardens,  some 
to  the  fields,  others  to  the  hospital,  some  to  the 
store,  and  some  to  the  printing-room.  A few 
of  the  apprentices,  carpenters  and  cooks,  begin 
school  now  and  are  taught  till  eio-ht  o’clock. 

But  let  us  return  to  Nyono’s  dormitory. 
The  boys  are  still  at  their  lessons,  which  they 
continue  to  learn  till  the  second  bell  rings  at 
a quarter  past  seven.  Then,  to  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  all  troop  out  carrying  books  and  slates, 
and  make  for  the  school.  In  front  of  the 
school  the  boys  fall  into  single  line,  and  to  the 
commands  “ Right  turn  ! Quick  march  ! ” they 
proceed  to  the  clothing  room.  Here  they  don 
the  clothes  of  the  Mission.  These  clothes  are 
the  ones  which  are  made  for  Africa  by  the 
work  parties  at  home.  This  week  they  are 
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pink,  so  that  when  the  boys  fall  in  again  for 
physical  exercises  and  drill,  they  form  a “pink” 
boys’  brigade.  Next  week  they’ll  appear  in 
blue,  and  on  Sunday  all  wear  white  clothes. 

Now  they  have  numbered,  they  have  opened 
out.  “ Right  and  left  turn  ! Quick  march  ! ” 
and  they  are  forming  up  into  lines  two-deep. 
There  are  two  companies,  one  of  big  boys  ami 
one  of  small  boys,  and  an  awkward  squad. 
Here  in  front  of  the  school  the  boys  are 
drilled  each  school-day  from  7.30  till  8 a.m. 
As  all  the  commands  are  given  in  English,  it 
is  rather  difficult  for  the  newcomers,  and  so 
the  awkward  squad  is  a very  awkward  squad 
indeed.  How  would  boys  at  home  like  to 
be  drilled  with  the  commands  in  French  or 
German  ? At  first  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
wouldn't  it? 

While  most  of  the  boys  have  been  drilling, 
about  forty  others  have  been  in  the  M'Rae 
Hall  singing.  This  is  the  church  choir. 
There  are  about  two  dozen  little  boys  singing 
the  soprano  part,  eight  sing  alto,  six  big  boys 
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sing-  tenor,  and  six  other  big  boys  sing  bass. 
They  are  being  taught  the  Sol-fa  notation  and 
learn  very  quickly,  only  the  big  boys’  voices 
are  rather  rough.  The  little  boys  sing  very 
sweetly  indeed. 

Now  it  is  8 a.m.  The  church  bell  is  ringing 
out,  calling  all  to  morning  prayers.  The  choir 
practice  is  stopped.  The  boys  go  out  and 
walk  over  to  the  church.  Here  you  would  see 
that  the  church  is  the  centre  of  our  Mission 
life,  towards  which  all  the  paths  of  influ- 
ence are  leading.  All  meet  here,  schoolboys, 
gardeners,  printers,  carpenters,  &c.,  for  morn- 
ing prayer.  When  the  service  is  over,  the 
gardeners,  carpenters,  and  others  go  back  to 
their  work,  while  the  schoolboys  fall  into  line 
according  to  classes  and  march  down  to  the 
school.  At  the  same  time  the  girls  have  also 
formed  up  and  are  entering  by  the  girls’  door. 
This  school  is  called  the  Junior  School. 
Here  there  are  classes  for  beginners  and  all 
up  to  Standard  III. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Nyono  is  after.  His 
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class  have  started  catechism.  The  boys  are 
standing,  and  the  teacher  asks,  “Kaini  anachita 
chakwaipa  chiti  ? ” (What  evil  did  Cain  do  ?) 
The  boys  reply,  “ Kaini  ana  dana  ndi  tmpwache 
Ebere,  nam’pha  iye  chifukwa  nchito  zache  za 
Ebere  zinali  zabwino,  ndipo  nchito  zache  za 
iye  zinali  zakwaipa.”  (Cain  hated  his  brother 
Abel,  and  killed  him,  because  his  brother 
Abel’s  works  were  good  and  his  own  works 
were  bad.) 

But  what  row  is  that  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  ? Let  us  see.  Ah  ! here  comes  a boy 
to  explain.  He  is  from  Standard  I.  What 
was  he  doing  upstairs?  He  says,  “Standard 
III.  boys  have  been  into  the  school  early  and 
have  taken  away  one  of  our  desks.”  You  see 
we  are  short  of  writing  desks,  and  Standard 
III.  being  big  boys  thought  they  had  a right 
to  more  room  than  Standard  I.  boys.  How- 
ever, down  below  the  desk  must  go  again  and 
Standard  III.  must  just  continue  as  they  are. 

Nyono  and  his  class  are  now  at  the  Bible 
lesson.  All  the  scholars  are  learning  the  story 
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of  Jesus  this  session.  A new  book  has  been 
prepared  for  them,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
every  one  should  have  a good  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  the  work  of  our  Saviour. 

A bell  rings,  the  Bible  lesson  is  stopped, 
and  the  teacher  begins  the  Arithmetic.  Nyono 
can  add  and  subtract  quite  large  sums,  and  he 
can  also  multiply  by  2,  3,  and  4.  These  counts 
the  boys  do  just  as  accurately  as  white  boys 
would  do,  but  not  nearly  so  quickly.  If  the 
teacher  hurries  them,  many  mistakes  are  sure 
to  be  made,  and  simple  little  sums  in  mental 
arithmetic  always  puzzle  them  ; but  they  do 
wonderfully  well  considering  the  opportunities 
they  have.  The  teacher  now  says,  “ Slates 
ready,  all.”  But  look  at  Nyono’s  neighbour. 
What  is  he  fumbling  in  his  hair  for?  Don’t 
you  know  that’s  his  pocket  for  his  pencil  ? 
You  see  he  does  not  wear  trousers  and  so 
has  no  other  pockets.  So  this  is  how  he  keeps 
his  pencil  safely,  he  hides  it  among  his  hair. 
Look  at  Nyono,  he  is  sharpening  his  pencil 
with  his  knife.  “ Knife!”  you  exclaim,  “that’s 
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not  a knife,  it’s  only  a little  piece  of  hoop-iron 
sharpened  on  a stone.”  Yet  it  is  a knife  to 
Nyono,  and  he  sees  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
Now  the  class  is  ready,  and  arithmetic  goes  on 
merrily  for  the  next  forty  minutes. 

But  again  the  bell  rings,  and  the  teacher 
stops  the  sums  and  changes  to  reading.  Nyono 
is  at  present  quite  advanced,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimation.  Besides  reading  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  in  his  own  language,  he  is  the  very 
proud  possessor  of  the  Oueen  Primer,  Part  I., 
and  would  prefer  to  read  English  always.  He 
thinks  himself  too  learned  for  Mang’anja.  Let 
us  hear  him,  he  begins,  “ Page  twelve,  Oueen 
Primer  Part  I.,  A hen,  a fat  hen,  a fat  red  hen, 
the  red  hen  is  fat.”  There  are  many  trials  and 
failures  before  his  English  is  passed,  for  he 
cannot  say  “twelve”  easily.  He  wishes  to 
call  it  “twerve,”  and  must  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again  till  perfect.  Then  he  has  difficulty 
with  primer,  which  he  wants  to  call  “plima," 
while  hen  he  persists  in  calling  “heny.”  So 
that  at  first  he  reads  like  this,  “ Queen  Plima, 
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Party  I.,  A heny,  a faty  heny,  a faty  redy 
heny,”  &c.  But  with  patience  he  overcomes 
these  difficulties,  thinking  all  the  time  that 
English  is  a fearful  language. 

Then  follows  the  translation,  for  all  he  reads 
in  English  he  must  understand  and  be  able  to 
change  into  his  own  language.  He  begins, 
“ A hen,  Nkhuku  ; a fat  hen,  Nkhuku  yonenepa  ; 
a fat  red  hen,  Nkhuku  yonenepa  yohira  ; the 
red  hen  is  fat,  Nkhuku’yo  yohira  iri  yonenepa.” 
Thus  it  is  that  the  little  African  attempts  to 
learn  English,  and  we  must  give  him  the  credit 
at  least  of  learning  it  very  quickly. 

Now  the  boys  are  spelling.  But  the  bell 
rings  again,  and  the  classes  are  being  sent  out 
for  the  interval.  What  do  Nyono  and  his 
chums  do?  Play  like  little  white  boys?  Not 
a bit.  They  all  sit  in  the  sun  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  and  talk,  or  if  the  sun  be  too  hot  they 
sit  in  the  shade  and  talk.  Play?  No,  they 
don't  play  like  boys  at  home. 

See  that  little  boy  examining  the  big  one’s 
toes.  What  is  he  after  with  that  pin?  Yes, 
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this  is  interesting.  You  must  know  that  there  is 
a very  troublesome  insect  here  called  the  jigger. 
The  boys  call  them  “ matekenya."  It  is  a kind 
of  flea  which  bores  its  way  through  the  skin, 
especially  under  the  toe  nails,  and  finds  a nice 
warm  place  to  produce  its  young  family.  The 
jigger  is  very  tiny  when  it  enters,  and  it  causes 
much  pain  and  itch.  In  a few  days  it  begins  to 
grow  in  size,  until  after  a week  it  has  grown  to 
be  as  big  as  a small  pea.  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  toe  long  enough,  it  will  bring  forth 
a numerous  swarm  of  little  ones,  each  ready  to 
enter  into  another  toe.  So,  if  neglected,  these 
pests  poison  not  only  toes  but  also  fingers. 
The  boys,  therefore,  wage  war  with  them,  and 
the  boy  you  see  is  busy  trying  to  pick  one  out 
of  his  friend’s  toe.  In  the  villages  you  some- 
times see  little  children  with  half  their  toes 
rotted  off.  Their  careless  mothers  have  not 
looked  after  them  well,  and  the  jigger  has  been 
at  work. 

At  half-past  ten  the  bell  rings.  Ranks  are 
formed  and  the  scholars  are  again  ready.  To 
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the  command  “ Reft  turn  ! Quick  march  ! ” of 
one  of  the  young  teachers,  class  No.  III. 
begins  to  enter  school.  In  their  own  language 
the  boys  may  interchange  the  letters  L and 
R ; thus  one  word  may  be  written  either  gori 
or  goli  (slave  stick).  So  with  English  he  tries 
this  method,  calling  grass — glass,  and  left  -reft. 
This  is  another  difficulty  in  learning  to  speak 
English.  To-day  Nyono  is  writing.  He  is 
busy  copying  a specimen  set  on  the  black- 
board. The  writing  is  upright.  Now  Nyono 
thinks  the  upright  style  very  nice  and  is  filling 
his  slate  with  very  respectable  writing,  but 
try  as  he  may  he  cannot  compare  with  the 
girls,  whose  copy-books  are  marvels  in  their 
way.  Black  fingers  here  do  not  mean  dirty 
copy-books  as  at  home. 

Again  goes  the  warning  bell.  Repetition  is 
the  next  subject.  Nyono  and  his  class-mates 
are  busy  committing  to  memory  the  verses  of  a 
hymn.  Already  they  can  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  now  they  are  half-way  through 
this  hymn.  After  Repetition  comes  Dicta- 
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tion.  It  is  Mang-’anja  to-day,  and  so  mistakes 
are  few.  This  is  not  because  Nyono  and  his 
companions  are  extra  clever,  but  because  their 
language  is  written  just  as  spoken  ; you  hear 
the  sound  of  the  words  and  spell  accordingly. 
I am  sure  most  of  our  little  home  scholars 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  with 
English,  and  have  no  such  words  as  “ riodit,” 
“write,”  “wright,”  and  “rite,”  to  bother  them. 
When  Nyono  and  his  friends  get  on  a bit  they 
will  think  English  is  more  fearful  than  ever! 

Now  preparation  for  to-morrow’s  work  is 
over.  The  last  bell  has  sounded.  All  the 
classes  are  assembling  in  the  Macrae  Hall  for 
roll-call.  It  is  now  only  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve,  but  as  the  sun  is  hot  we  can  do  no 
good  by  staying  longer  in  school.  After  the 
roll-call  the  Eord’s  Prayer  is  repeated,  the 
scholars  move  out  seat  by  seat  and  are  dis- 
missed from  school  for  the  day. 

Some  of  the  boys’  names  are  very  funny  to 
us.  One  boy  calls  himself  Kandodo — little 
stick,  another  Kang’ombe—  little  ox,  while 
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another  name  is  Nyama — game  or  beef.  This 
fellow  has  chosen  an  English  name  and  wants 
to  be  known  as  Jam,  while  that  long  thin  boy 
thinks  Spade  is  an  excellent  name.  But  the 
boys  change  their  names  very  often.  For 
instance,  to-day  after  roll-call  a new  boy  was 
being  written  down  : he  said  his  name  was 
Akamalakulungwa.  “What  a long  and  cliffi- 
cult  name  to  remember!”  So  we  said,  “ Have 
you  not  another  name  ? That  is  a very  difficult 
one.”  He  had  no  other  name.  “Would  you  like 
a new  one,  a nice  easy  one?”  Yes,  he  would. 
“ Do  you  like  Simbota  for  a name?”  Yes,  he 
liked  it.  Now  he  is  known  as  Simbota. 

From  school  the  boys  and  girls  hasten  to 
their  dormitories.  The  lipenga  (bugle)  is 
sounding  once  more.  This  is  the  signal  for  all 
work  to  stop  during  the  mid-day  interval.  At 
the  same  time  school  food  bell  is  making  a 
merry  din,  so  think  our  little  friends,  for  it 
means  that  their  first  meal  for  the  day  is  ready. 
Let  us  have  a look  at  the  dining-hall.  Here 
we  see  long  rows  of  zinc-covered  tables  on 
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which  are  standing  dozens  of  plates  filled  with 
sweet  potatoes  ready  for  the  attack  of  hungry 
boys  and  girls. 

When  all  are  assembled,  grace  is  said  and 
then  the  meal  begins.  You  see  they  are  eating- 
potatoes — not  the  potatoes  you  at  home 
are  accustomed  to,  but  a kind  called  “sweet 
potatoes.”  They  are  larger  than  home  potatoes, 
and  are  long  shaped,  something  like  cucumbers, 
but  they  taste  excellently. 

See  how  eagerly  the  children  are  peeling 
them,  and  see  how  widely  Nyono  and  his 
friends  can  open  their  mouths ! I am  sure  they 
chew  easily  what  would  choke  a little  white 
boy.  What  splendid  mouths  for  eating  toffee 
with,  or  for  taking  a bite  out  of  a cake  ! 

But  here  is  a dirty  little  boy;  he  has 
thrown  all  the  skins  on  the  floor  round  about 
him.  No,'  we  cannot  allow  that.  So  down  on 
his  knees  he  must  go  and  pick  them  all  up 
again  and  leave  his  place  tidy. 

At  last  they  are  finished.  With  satisfied 
looks  they  are  coming  out  to  rest  or  play  as 
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they  like  for  the  next  two  hours.  Ah  ! but 
here  is  another  dirty  boy.  He  has  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  slyly  wiping  his  hands  on  a table- 
leg.  That  won’t  do  either.  So  the  offended 
fable-leg  must  be  cleaned  again,  and  he  gets  a 
task  for  his  trick.  A boy  from  each  table  waits 
behind  to  clean  up,  wash  the  plates  and  leave 
them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

What  is  our  Nyono  up  to  now?  A game 
has  been  started,  a sort  of  hand-ball.  Sides 
are  picked,  about  ten  on  each  side.  Then  the 
ball — a mere  lump  of  rubber— is  thrown  into 
the  air.  All  make  a rush  and  grab  at  it. 
Nyono  has  it,  he  quickly  throws  it  to  one  of 
his  side,  but  a long  arm  comes  between.  The 
ball  has  been  snatched  by  an  opponent,  who  in 
his  turn  throws  it  to  one  of  his  side.  Thus 
from  side  to  side,  up  and  down  and  round 
about  goes  the  ball  with  never  a rest,  till  the 
boys  are  pouring  with  sweat  and  greatly  ex- 
cited. Each  time  the  ball  is  caught  all  the 
players  clap  hands  together  once,  while  the 
catcher  strikes  an  attitude  suggestive  of  his 
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skill  and  prowess.  The  way  in  which  the  ball 
passes  from  player  to  player  and  the  smart 
manner  in  which  it  is  intercepted  by  the 
opposing  side  is  marvellous. 

But  the  boys  are  tired.  The  game  is  stopped, 
and  each  thinks  the  shade  of  dormitory  a very 
good  place.  The  school  bell  is  ringing  again. 
This  is  for  the  mid-day  school,  when  the  ap- 
prentice gardeners  and  a few  workers  are 
taught  as  much  as  they  can  learn  in  an  hour 
per  day. 

But  what  are  those  little  boys  doing,  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  that  large  tree  ? They  are 
playing  at  another  native  game.  It  is  rather  a 
mysterious  game  which  looks  something  like 
draughts.  A great  many  little  holes  have  been 
scooped  out  in  the  ground  and  a small  stone  is 
placed  in  each.  Then  in  some  peculiar  way 
each  boy  in  turn  gets  a chance  of  moving  the 
stones.  Sometimes  he  lifts  out  stones,  some- 
times he  drops  them  in  or  jumps  over  many 
holes  without  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the 
number  of  stones,  till  one  gets  confused  and 
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can’t  follow  the  game.  But  the  little  black  boy 
can  and  is  carefully  watching,  seeming  to  en- 
joy it  immensely. 

The  longest  interval  comes  to  an  end,  how- 
ever, and  the  two  o'clock  bell  is  ringing  now. 
This  means  work,  and  I’m  sure  Nyono  and 
his  companions  wish  the  bell  would  not 
always  be  so  punctual.  There  is  no  escape, 
however,  so  they  must  follow  their  neighbours 
and  answer  the  roll-call. 

“ Where  are  those  big  boys  going?”  “Boys!" 
you  exclaim,  “these  are  men.”  Yes,  but 

although  they  are  men,  and  that  one  is  six  feet 
tall  if  he  is  an  inch,  they  are  all  “boys”  to  the 
white  man.  Those  big  boys  are  going  to  the 
workshop.  They  are  strong,  and  so  suitable 
work  is  found  for  them  with  the  carpenter,  M r 
M'llwain.  Some  are  going  to  the  printing- 
office,  others  to  the  store,  and  some  to  the 
hospital,  but  the  great  majority  are  under  the 
care  of  the  gardener,  Mr  Burnett  and  Che 
James  Gray.  Their  work,  therefore,  is  mostly 
done  in  the  gardens,  where  Mr  Burnett  grows 
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all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
fields,  where  maize  (Indian  corn)  and  potatoes 
are  grown  to  feed  the  boys  themselves. 

As  the  fields  are  very  large,  and  the  grasses 
and  weeds  in  this  country  grow  so  quickly  and 
are  so  tall  and  strong,  Mr  Burnett  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get.  Boys  at  home  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  short  grass  in  which  they 
can  romp  and  play,  but  the  grass  which  the 
little  African  sees  is  different.  It  grows  very 
quickly  and  very  high,  higher  a good  deal 
than  a man,  and  is  so  strong  that  walking 
among  it  is  difficult  and  tiring. 

Nyono  and  his  chums,  because  they  are  little, 
are  put  to  road  cleaning.  Each  has  a hoe  and 
is  bending  over  his  work.  But  the  boys  have 
all  to  be  carefully  watched,  for  the  black  boy, 
not  unlike  the  white,  does  not  like  work  over- 
much. So  when  he  gets  a chance  he  “lazies.” 
In  fact,  his  idea  seems  to  be  to  do  as  little 
as  he  possibly  can  in  the  longest  possible  time, 
whereas  we  want  to  see  him  do  as  much  as 
he  can  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  only  by 
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the  most  careful  watching  and  supervision,  and 
the  exercise  of  much  patience,  that  he  can  be 
taught  that  a lazy  boy  is  a useless  boy,  and 
that  a lazy  life  is  a bad  life. 

Had  Nyono  been  a house-boy  he  would 
have  been  taught  all  kinds  of  housework,  such 
as  sweeping  out  rooms,  cleaning  windows, 
washing  dishes,  cleaning  knives  and  forks, 
&c.  &c.  This  is  what  you  at  home  would  call 
girls’  work,  but  here  in  Africa  it  is  boys’  work. 

While  the  afternoon  work  has  been  going 
on,  the  apprentices  have  been  in  the  Senior 
School.  When  a boy,  such  as  Nyono,  finishes 
his  junior  course  he  has  reached  Class  III. 
Should  he  wish  to  go  further  and  get  into 
Class  IV.  he  must  apprentice  himself  for  three 
years  to  be  taught  some  trade.  He  may 
become  a printer,  a joiner,  a gardener,  a teacher, 
a hospital  attendant,  a clerk,  a cook,  or  a tailor. 
H e takes  his  choice  of  one  of  these.  After 
he  has  “ signed  on  ” for  his  three  years,  he 
is  allowed  to  enter  Class  IV.  of  the  Senior 
School.  This  school  meets  every  afternoon 
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from  2 till  5 p.m.,  and  there  are  three  Classes, 
IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

But  it  is  now  5 p.m.  The  bugle  is  sounding, 
and  all  work  in  the  Mission  is  being  stopped 
for  the  day.  The  boys  are  appearing  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  all  making  for  the 
clothing  room,  where  they  take  off  the  Mission 
clothes,  fold  them  up  and  place  them  in  their 
proper  pigeon-holes.  Now  they  come  out 
looking  rather  a queer  lot  with  all  sorts  of 
queer  clothes.  This  little  chap  thinks  himself 
a great  “ swell.”  Why  ? Because  he  has 
managed  to  pick  up  an  old,  a very  old,  waist- 
coat ; it  used  to  be  black,  no  doubt,  but  now 
it  is  verdant.  He  is  a “raw”  boy,  and  will 
soon  find  out  that  such  venerable  waistcoats, 
even  although  many  sizes  too  large,  are  not 
in  fashion  here. 

What  does  that  little  fellow  say?  “ He  has 
no  shirt.”  That  is  evident.  Look  at  the 
tattoo  marks  on  his  brown  chest.  Ah  ! well, 
he  must  just  go  without  one  meantime,  or  get 
his  friends  to  give  him  one. 
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The  bell  for  food  is  now  ringing,  and  again 
the  same  eager  crowd  enters  the  dining-hall. 
This  is  the  second  and  last  meal  for  the  day. 
They  are  to  have  maize  porridge  with  fish  for 
relish.  After  grace,  they  fall  to  with  a will. 
The  fish  is  rather  “high,”  but  what  do  they 
care.  The  porridge  is  devoured,  and  the 
fish  swallowed  with  great  gusto,  and  a second 
helping  is  being  given  out.  This  is  for  the 
little  black  boys  and  girls  the  happiest  hour 
in  the  day.  And  what  a quantity  some  of 
them  can  eat!  You  would  scarcely  think  it 
possible,  but  there  is  the  proof  before  your 
eyes,  and  it  is  the  smallest  boys  who  eat  most. 

I remember  hearing  that  at  the  Christmas 
sports  several  years  ago  there  was  a “greedy 
race,”  in  which  there  were  all  sorts  of  things 
difficult  to  eat,  such  as  big,  hard,  dry  biscuits, 
lumps  of  butter  scotch,  &c.  &c.  Well,  the 
winner  got  through  his  lot  in  a marvellously 
short  time.  Next  day  he  was  ill,  but  he 
had  not  what  you  would  expect — the  stomach- 
ache. No,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  only 
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broken  the  butter  scotch  into  two  and  swallowed 
it  in  lumps,  paper  and  all.  He  complained 
next  day  of  a sore  throat.  No  wonder! 

Let  us  find  Nyono  again  and  see  how  he 
is  behaving.  What  are  those  little  things  he 
has  skewered  on  that  bamboo,  and  is  distribut- 
ing to  his  chums?  Let  us  go  near  and  see; 
they  look  suspicious.  What  does  he  say  they 
are?  Mbewa.  Why,  that  means  “mice.” 
d'he  rascal  is  actually  gloating  over  half-a-dozen 
poor  little  field-mice  which  he  has  skewered 
and  roasted  over  a fire.  He  evidently  con- 
siders them  a tasty  bite.  See  ! he  has  taken 
one  off.  He  breaks  it  in  two  and  down  his 
throat  it  goes,  head,  legs,  tail,  body  and  all, 
accompanied  by  a lump  of  porridge.  He 
wonders  at  our  surprise.  “ Not  eat  mice,” 
he  thinks  to  himself,  “ after  all  my  trouble 
digging  for  them.  Nonsense.  Why,  the  white 
people  eat  sheep  and  goats  and  cattle  and 
fowls,  so  why  should  not  I eat  mice  ? ” They 
are  all  nyama  (meat),  and  so  he  proceeds  to 
devour  the  lot. 
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This  other  boy  possesses  an  old  salmon 
tin.  You  can  see  that  he  has  been  cooking 
something  nice  for  himself.  Let  us  peep  in. 
Well,  it  is  a mixture  and  no  mistake  ; but  it 
looks  something  like  tomato  sauce  with  hens’ 
leet  sticking  out.  So  it  proves  to  be,  and  the 
happy  owner  ot  this  delightful  dish  dips  his 
piece  of  porridge  into  the  mixture,  and  is  as 
happy  as  a king. 

But  the  meal  is  over.  With  an  odd  grunt 
of  satisfaction  here  and  there  in  the  crowd, 
all  are  outside  again.  Hands  are  washed, 
tables  cleaned,  plates  washed,  floor  swept,  and 
all  is  left  tidy. 

Some  of  the  boys  now  go  enda-enda  (walking 
about).  Others  prefer  to  sit  about  their  rooms, 
while  some  hie  them  away  down  to  the  sports 
field  and  play  at  futubolo  (football)  after  their 
own  peculiar  manner.  They  don't  like  many 
rules ; they  are  a nuisance,  they  say.  Nor 
do  they  like  to  play  each  one  keeping  to  his 
own  place,  but  all  in  a crowd  together  chasing 
the  ball  backwards  and  forwards,  trying  to 
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kick  as  best  they  can  with  those  hard,  hard 
toes  of  theirs.  That  is  what  they  do  enjoy. 

The  day  is  now  nearly  over.  The  sun  has 
disappeared  some  time  ago  in  the  west,  and 
darkness  is  rapidly  coming  on.  At  a quarter 
to  seven  all  are  summoned  by  the  church  bell 
to  evening  prayers.  As  the  day  began  with 
prayer,  so  does  it  end.  When  the  service  is 
over  we  find  that  darkness  has  fallen.  The 
boys  separate  at  the  church  door,  each  going 
to  his  dormitory. 

H ere  fires  are  kindled,  while  some  of  the 
big  boys  have  little  lamps  of  their  own  by  the 
light  of  which  lessons  are  learned.  But  the 
black  boy  gets  very,  very  sleepy  at  night, 
much  more  sleepy  than  a white  boy  does,  so 
that  it  is  not  long  before  most  of  them  are  fast 
asleep.  So  much  asleep  are  they  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  awaken  some  of  them  again, 
and  when  they  are  half-awake,  it  takes  minutes 
before  they  know  who  they  are,  where  they 
are,  or  what  you  want  with  them.  For 
instance,  a man  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
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with  a badly  burned  foot.  It  turned  out  that 
when  asleep  he  had  thrust  his  foot  into  the 
fire,  and  before  he  could  collect  his  wits,  his 
foot  was  in  a terrible  condition. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  last  bell  rings.  Then 
each  boy  must  be  in  his  dormitory  ready  to 
answer  the  roll-call.  But  the  most  frequent 
answer  you  hear  is  ah  mtulo  (he  is  asleep), 
from  some  one  more  wakeful  than  his  friend. 

So  now  with  a “good-night"  we  must  leave 
Nyono  and  his  companions  to  the  pleasures  of 
dreamland,  after  having  followed  them  through 
a day  in  the  Mission. 
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Nyono  goes  Home 

THE  school  session  commenced  in 
December,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  break,  except  a day  at  Christmas 
and  another  at  the  New  Year,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  now,  in  April,  all  ready  for  the  Easter 
holiday.  Would  you  like  to  go  with  Nyono  to 
his  home  and  see  how  he  spends  his  days  there  ? 

Nyono  and  his  chums  have  been  busy  for 
several  weeks  gathering  a goodly  store  of 
property  with  which  to  astonish  and  gratify 
their  friends  at  home.  Firstly,  of  course,  there 
were  Nyono’s  own  clothes.  It  is  necessary  to 
his  outlook  on  life  that  on  this  red-letter  day 
he  should  make  a sort  of  state  entry  into  the 
village.  There  must  be  some  glaring  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  the  unwashed  village 
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boys  whom  he  had  left  at  home  in  November 
last.  So  his  little  stock  of  clothing  has  been 
carefully  washed  and  ironed  and  laid  aside  for 
the  eventful  day. 

Then  come  his  other  worldly  possessions. 
Let  us  examine  them.  Here  is  an  old  biscuit 
tin  filled  with  treasures  ; let  us  first  explore  it. 
An  old  copy-book,  a bit  of  soap,  the  stump  of 
a lead  pencil,  a reel  of  thread,  a few  needles, 
some  paper  and  envelopes,  a cigarette  tin,  a 
native  comb,  a hymn-book,  a belt,  an  old, 
highly -coloured  print  representing  the  siege 
of  Ladysmith  with  the  dead  and  dying  Boers 
all  carefully  marked,  some  old  keys,  a rather 
pretty  Christmas  card,  and  many  other  little 
bits  of  rubbish.  But  to  Nyono  these  are  all 
wealth,  for,  as  he  says,  “ Where  could  I get 
them  at  home  ? There  are  none  there.” 

Here  next  is  the  skin  of  a cat.  It  looks 
rather  like  a cat  which  used  to  be  a favourite 
at  the  hospital.  “ Here,  Nyono,  where  did  you 
get  that  skin  ?”  Nyono  thinks  he  has  got  into 
a “ mrandu  ” (scrape)  and  so  is  rather  reticent 
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at  first.  He  afterwards  opens  out,  however,  and 
explains,  with  many  an  inward  wish  that  the 
mzungu  (white  man)  would  not  be  so  very 
inquisitive. 

It  was  the  nurse’s  cat.  So  we  had  supposed. 
It  had  been  prowling  behind  the  dormitories 
one  night  and  had  been  pounced  upon  by  a 
native  dog,  and  left  more  dead  than  alive. 
The  boys  in  dormitory  No.  8 had  heard  the 
din  ancl  had  run  out  and  round  to  the  back, 
where  in  the  grass  behind  the  dormitory  they 
had  found  the  cat  very  much  the  worse  of  the 
encounter. 

They  had  then  wondered  what  to  do  with  it, 
as  some  of  them  guessed  that  it  belonged  to 
the  donna  (lady).  However  one  biggish 
fellow,  a raw  nmguru , settled  the  matter. 
“Why  not  eat  it?”  he  said.  “Agreed,”  was 
the  chorus  of  replies.  In  a short  time  the  poor 
tabby  was  skinned,  and  cleaned,  and  roasted 
on  a spit  over  the  fire  in  the  dormitory. 
Native  porridge  was  cooked  in  an  old  tin,  to 
which  the  cat’s  flesh  formed  excellent  relish. 
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Pussy  may  have  nine  lives  at  home,  but  only 
one  when  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  hungry 
little  black  boys. 

Then  here  is  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
rubbish  consisting  of  two  or  three  old  bottles, 
some  empty  flour  tins,  a pair  of  old  tennis 
shoes,  and  a broken  plate.  These  will  make 
suitable  presents  for  Nyono’s  friends  and  com- 
panions at  home.  That  empty  essence  of 
lemon  bottle  will  make  a good  snuff-box  for 
his  father’s  snuff,  and  his  mother  will  not  object 
to  the  empty  flour  tins,  which  will  do  beauti- 
fully for  holding  water,  while  the  friend  who 
receives  the  old  shoes  will  be  the  envy  of  all 
the  other  boys  in  the  village. 

The  school  has  been  dismissed  for  the  holi- 
days at  mid-day,  and  within  an  hour  many  little 
groups  of  boys  are  to  be  seen  straggling  out  of 
the  station.  Those  boys  whose  homes  are 
distant  have  to  be  supplied  with  food  for  the 
journey.  Nyono’s  home  is  only  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  so  he  with  a friend  or  two  were 
among  the  first  to  get  on  the  way. 
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Here  they  come  each  with  his  “bundle  on 
his  shoulder.”  What  clisreputable-looking  little 
villains  they  are  in  those  rags ! Where  are 
their  nice,  clean  clothes  ? But  they  are  wise 
in  their  generation.  They  mean  to  get  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  journey  over  first  before 
they  dress  in  their  finest.  So  they  trudge 
along  the  road,  laughing  and  talking  together, 
feeling  neither  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun 
nor  the  effort  necessary  to  cover  the  distance. 
The  fifteen  miles  are  nothing  to  them,  while 
it  would  be  far  beyond  what  white  boys  of  their 
size  could  do.  However,  as  the  day  wears  on, 
they  come  near  to  their  old  haunts.  They 
have  reached  a little  stream  and  a halt  is  called 
and  a council  of  war  held.  Here  they  agree 
to  wash  and  dress  so  as  to  make  the  final 
entry  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  rags  are 
slipped  off  and  three  little  naked  brown  bodies, 
squatting  in  the  water  like  frogs,  are  busy 
removing  all  traces  of  the  dust  and  sweat  of 
the  journey.  Then  they  produce  their  finest 
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and  clothe  themselves,  and  mutually  admire 
each  other  and  agree  that  three  wiser  or  cleaner 
or  better  dressed  boys  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  they  arrive  at  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village.  Now  they  are  passing 
through  maize  gardens  where  the  harvest  is 
ready.  What  tiny  little  bundles  are  those  tied 
here  and  there  on  posts  among  the  gardens  ? 
That  is  “ medicine  ” put  there  by  the  owners  as 
a protection  to  the  crops  and  to  scare  away 
thieves.  Then  Nyono  and  his  chums  cross 
over  fields  of  sweet  potatoes  and  finally  the 
tops  of  the  village  houses  appear  above  the 
long  grass.  But  some  of  the  great  unwashed 
have  spied  them  and  are  hurrying  along  the 
narrow  path  which  does  duty  for  a road  to 
greet  their  friends. 

“ Moni,  Moni,  Abali,  Njema,”  the  salutations 
of  the  country,  are  heard  on  all  sides.  Then 
comes  the  double  handshake,  the  usual  grip 
followed  by  an  extra  one,  a sort  of  interlocking 
of  the  thumbs.  So  surrounded  by  a noisy  and 
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rather  noisome  crowd  of  little  urchins,  the  dis- 
tinguished three  make  their  solemn  entry  into 
the  village. 

How  proud  their  mothers  are  to  see  their 
boys  again  ! How  they  kneel  down  and  clap 
their  hands,  and  how  half-bashfully  the  once 
distinguished  three  hang  back  ! The  greatness 
they  were  going  to  show  has  somehow  refused 
to  be  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  their  friends, 
who  are  all  eager  to  hear  the  latest  news  from 
Blantyre.  But  the  women  have  been  cooking- 
food,  and  soon  a voice  calls  out,  “Come  away, 
my  children,  eat,  that  you  may  find  strength 
after  your  journey.’’  Thus  invited  and  in  no 
way  backward,  Nyono  and  his  friends  do  ample 
justice  to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  such  as 
they  know  them,  porridge  and  beans,  with  a 
small  piece  of  goat’s  flesh  as  a dainty.  Then 
comes  the  dessert,  a few  bananas  from  the  grove 
close  to  the  village.  This  finishes  the  meal, 
and  as  the  sun  has  disappeared  some  time  ago, 
all  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  huts  and  the 
comfort  of  a seat  beside  the  fire,  because  a 
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sharp  wind  is  blowing-  off  the  hill  which  causes 
a shiver  to  run  through  the  sun-loving  natives. 

Nyono  and  his  friends  retire  to  the  boys’ 
house,  where  all  the  boys  of  the  village  who 
can  fend  for  themselves  are  housed.  A fire  is 
blazing  in  the  centre,  and  soon  the  boys  are 
crowded  round  it,  busy  telling  stories  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  village  since  Nyono  left 
for  Blantyre  ; while  he,  not  to  be  outdone,  tells 
thrilling  tales  of  life  at  Blantyre  with  the  white 
men,  and  of  the  flour  engine  and  the  size  of  the 
church,  and  the  singing,  and  the  hospital  with 
its  strange  medicine,  which  his  friends  think 
must  be  witchcraft.  For  how  else,  they  say, 
could  the  life  go  out  of  a boy  and  allow  the 
dotolo  (doctor)  to  cut  a leg  open  and  scrape 
the  bone  without  the  owner  feeling  the  most 
fearful  pain,  and  then  when  all  is  finished  that 
his  life  should  come  back  again?  In  spite  of 
all  Nyono’s  denials  it  is  at  once  voted  by  the 
whole  company  that  it  is  done  by  witchcraft 
medicine  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 

But  sleep  and  the  heat  of  the  hut  soon  over- 
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power  even  the  most  talkative  of  the  boys,  and 
before  very  long  all  have  curled  themselves  up 
to  sleep  with  their  feet  towards  the  fire.  And 
here  we  leave  them  till  the  morrow  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  numerous  rats  and  other 
pests  not  quite  so  large  but  as  annoying,  which 
don’t  hesitate  to  feed  on  the  plump  little 
sleeping  forms. 
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IV. 


Nyono  on  Holiday 

THE  longest  night  must  come  to  an  end 
some  time,  so  our  Nyono  and  his  little 
companions  are  warned  by  the  amount 
of  cock-crowing  in  the  village  that  daylight  is 
at  hand.  Inside  the  house,  hut  you  would  call 
it,  it  is  still  quite  dark,  but  outside  the  feeble 
grey  light  of  a “raw”  morning  is  gradually  re- 
placing the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  big 
hill  behind  cannot  be  seen  at  all  for  the  mist 
which  hides  from  view  everything  outside  the 
village  itself.  A slight  wind  is  just  carrying 
the  mist  along  with  it  and  no  more,  while  a 
nasty,  small,  wetting  rain  is  falling.  Every- 
thing about  the  village  is  cold  and  damp,  too 
much  so  for  our  little  boys  and  the  big  boys  too. 
In  weather  like  this,  which  is  common  during 
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the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  whole  village, 
big  and  little,  just  sleep  in  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  as  much  as  possible  indoors  during  the 
day.  The  old  people  especially  feel  the  absence 
of  the  kindly  sun,  and  crouch  over  the  fire  as 
near  as  they  dare. 

So  one  of  Nyono’s  friends,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  exclaims,  “Ha!  what  a bad 
day  ! Let  us  sleep  on.”  He  then  returns  to 
the  place  at  the  fire,  blows  the  few  remaining 
red  embers  into  flame,  heaps  on  some  more 
firewood,  sees  it  blaze  up,  and  curling  himself 
up  again  in  what  used  to  be  a blanket,  promptly 
tries  to  go  to  sleep.  But  some  of  the  others 
less  sleepy  than  he  begin  to  think  of  moving 
about.  They  stretch  themselves  and  yawn  two 
or  three  times.  Then  they  waken  the  other 
boys,  who  repeat  the  stretching  and  the  yawn- 
ing, and  at  last  all  are  squatted  round  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  growling  at  the  badness  of  the  weather. 

But  do  you  think  little  black  boys  can  remain 
long  without  food  if  it  be  within  their  reach  ? 
No,  they  are  always  ready  for  food  of  any 
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kind.  One  of  the  boys  has  a few  cobs  of 
maize,  chimanga  they  call  it ; you  at  home 
I think  would  say  it  was  Indian  corn.  The 
grain  is  quickly  stripped  from  the  cob,  and 
placed  in  handfuls  on  an  old  tin  lid.  This  tin 
is  then  held  and  shaken  over  the  fire  where  the 
maize  is  roasted.  While  the  roasting  goes  on 
the  boys  pick  out  handfuls  and  eat  with  evident 
enjoyment  their  “pop-corn,”  only  without  the 
sugar. 

While  the  boys  are  busy  eating  let  us  look 
round  the  hut.  For  eight  or  nine  boys  you 
would  exclaim,  “What  a small  house!”  Yes, 
it  is  a small  house  to  you,  but  to  our  little 
friends  it  is  as  good  as  a palace.  The  house 
is  a round  one-room  hut,  just  like  a big  bee- 
hive ; it  is  bedroom,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and 
parlour  all  in  one.  Some  of  the  people  here 
don’t  like  round  huts.  They  prefer  square 
ones,  they  say,  because  a round  hut  makes 
their  dreams  o-o  round  and  round  and  round 
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in  their  heads  when  they  are  asleep,  and  this 
they  do  not  like.  In  a square  house,  they 
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explain,  their  dreams  cannot  do  this,  as  the 
corners  catch  them. 

But  to  our  house  again.  The  hut  is  built 
of  grass.  A centre  pole  holds  up  the  roof, 
which  is  also  of  grass.  The  wall  has  been 
made  by  fixing  poles  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  joining  all  together  with  split  bamboos, 
which  also  support  the  reed-like  grass  of  which 
the  wall  is  made.  The  whole  is  plastered  over 
inside  and  out  with  mud  which  has  dried  and 
has  stuck  firmly  on  to  the  grass.  The  roof 
overhangs  the  wall  a good  bit,  and  makes  quite 
a broad  verandah  for  so  small  a house.  It  is 
supported  at  the  lower  end  by  poles  placed 
at  intervals  all  round  the  house.  The  space 
between  the  wall  of  the  house  and  these  poles 
has  been  filled  up  with  earth,  which  has  been 
beaten  clown  hard,  forming  a little  platform 
about  nine  inches  high  all  round  the  house. 
This  keeps  the  rain-water  from  running  into 
the  house  and  hooding  the  floor.  The  door- 
way is  small,  just  sufficiently  large  to  let  a 
person  in  and  out.  This  door,  of  course,  does 
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not  open  on  hinges  as  our  doors  do,  but  is 
simply  placed  over  the  doorway  and  fastened 
with  a short  but  strong  pole.  During  the 
daytime  the  door  is  lifted  aside,  and  at  night 
is  again  placed  in  position.  This  doorway  is 
the  only  opening  in  the  house,  for  there  are 
no  windows  at  all.  You  can  now  understand 
that  in  such  a hut  it  is  always  more  or  less 
dark,  as  the  only  light  which  gets  into  it  enters 
by  the  doorway. 

Of  course  you  have  many  questions  to  ask. 
“Why  don’t  they  use  stones  for  building?  and 
why  have  they  no  windows  ? why  don’t  they 
use  nails  and  hinges?”  & c.  But  remember 

this  is  not  an  English  house  but  an  African 
one.  The  people  here  don’t  know  how  to 
build  stone  or  brick  houses.  They  have  no 
glass  to  make  windows  with,  no  tools  to  make 
frames  with,  no  hino-es,  no  nails,  no  hammers, 
no  anything,  only  grass,  trees,  bamboos,  mud, 
and  string  made  out  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
These  they  do  use,  and  good  use  they  make 
of  them  too,  for  the  hut  is  not  an  uncomfort- 
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able  house  at  a pinch,  and  generally  is  quite 
water-tight,  even  keeping  out  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  fall  in  the  rainy  season.  Most  of 
the  huts,  however,  have  very  small  openings 
in  the  wall  which  serve  as  windows. 

Now  as  to  furniture,  what  do  we  see  ? Why, 
next  to  nothing.  Here  at  one  side  are  a few 
baskets,  over  there  a few  wide-mouthed  pots. 
In  a heap  and  rolled  together  are  the  mats  on 
which  the  boys  were  sleeping.  A few  bows 
and  some  arrows  with  heavy  heads,  a musical 
instrument  with  three  strings  lookinq-  like  a 
caricature  of  a mandoline,  a hoop-iron  knife 
or  two,  some  hoes  and  an  axe,  a rather  queer- 
looking rat-trap  from  which  protrudes  the  body 
of  a fat  prisoner,  and  a few  pictures  from 
magazines,  probably  picked  up  in  Blantyre, 
and  a cheap  mirror  which  does  not  tell  the 
truth,  make  up  the  list  of  articles  of  which 
the  hut  can  boast.  Near  the  centre  ol  the 
hut  is  the  fireplace,  a few  stones  ranged  in  a 
circle  round  a hollow  previously  scooped  out 
in  the  door,  and  about  this  fireplace  the  boys 
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are  sitting  enjoying  their  roasted  maize  amid 
a smoke  which  would  cause  a white  boy  to 
weep  tears  instantly,  and  send  him  spluttering 
and  coughing  out  into  the  fresh  air. 

While  round  the  fire  the  boys  make  their 
plans  for  the  day.  Some  agree  to  go  off 
together  with  their  bows  and  arrows  to  shoot 
birds  if  the  weather  clears.  Others  wish  to 
go  round  and  examine  the  little  traps  which 
they  have  set  the  day  before  to  catch  mice. 
No  boy  wants  to  stay  at  home,  for  the  hut 
is  only  a place  to  sleep  in.  So  as  the  boys 
are  now  busy  all  talking  at  once  as  only  black 
boys  can,  let  us  take  a look  round  at  the 
village.  Outside  the  weather  has  cleared,  the 
big  hill  is  only  half-covered  now,  the  rain  has 
gone,  while  the  sun  is  struggling  bravely  to 
chase  away  all  the  mist.  In  a short  time 
it  will  succeed,  and  soon  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  people  issue  from  their  houses,  just 
like  flies  after  rain,  and  begin  the  everyday 
life  of  the  village. 

What  we  notice  first  of  all  is  that  the  houses 
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have  been  built  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
with  no  regard  whatever  for  regularity.  There 
are  no  streets,  no  shops,  only  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  grass  houses  scattered  about  as  if 
shaken  from  some  giant’s  pepper-box.  Each 
house  has  two  or  three  large  beehive-looking 
things  near  it.  These  are  the  people’s  grain 
stores.  Then  there  are  also  near  each  house 
small  houses  built  of  stout  poles  driven  into 
the  ground  and  thatched  over  with  grass. 
By  the  noises  within  we  know  that  these 
are  the  goat  and  sheep  houses,  they  are 
too  small  for  cows.  But  then  Nyono’s  people 
have  no  cows,  and  have  no  need  for  larger 
houses. 

H ere  is  a rather  pretty  house.  The  outside 
wall  has  been  neatly  smeared  over  with  white 
sand.  The  verandah  has  been  swept  clean, 
and  a small  fence  of  split  bamboo  encloses 
it.  Red  tomatoes  are  clustering  among  the 
green  leaves  of  the  plants  which  are  climbing- 
up  this  fence.  Opposite  the  doorway,  too, 
about  ten  yards  away,  is  a small  patch  of 
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healthy -looking  tobacco  plants.  From  the 
leaves  of  these  plants  the  owner  will  make 
his  rolls  of  tobacco  and  fill  his  snuff-box. 

Over  on  the  right  we  see  a hut  in  ruins, 
above  which  some  calico,  tied  to  a bamboo 
and  torn  into  ribbons,  is  waving  in  the  wind. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that?  Fire?  No,  that 
is  a house  destroyed  by  the  people  of  the 
village  and  the  friends  of  its  former  owmer. 
But  what  was  the  owner  doing  that  his  house 
should  be  destroyed  so?  Oh,  nothing,  he  just 
died,  that’s  all,  and  there  have  been  many 
ceremonies,  and  dancings,  and  drinkings  during 
which  his  house  was  destroyed  to  mark  his 
passage  into  another  world.  At  night  it  is  a 
weird  thing  to  hear  the  people  wail  over  some 
one  just  dead.  The  sounds  of  grief  come  in 
long-drawn  wails  rising  up  and  down  on  the 
wind  as  the  women  and  children  mourn  for 
the  person  who  has  gone  from  among  them. 
To  them  death  is  nearly  always  caused  by 
witchcraft,  and  they  are  eager  to  use  the  “ trial 
by  poison”;  but  they  dare  not,  for  the  strong 
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arm  of  the  British  law  now  interferes  to  punish 
severely  any  such  foolish  people. 

The  houses  in  the  village  you  see  are  all 
alike,  only  that  some  are  larger  than  others, 
some  tidier,  some  new,  others  old.  A house 
in  this  country  lasts  for  about  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  has  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
one,  but  the  cost  is  only  a few  shillings. 

H ere  at  the  foot  of  this  tree  stands  a small 
pot.  This  is  a place  for  offering  sacrifice. 
Suppose  a child  is  ill  in  the  village,  the  father 
at  once  seeks  to  gain  the  help  of  the  spirits 
of  his  friends  who  have  gone  before  him. 
Especially  does  he  wish  the  spirit  of  his  grand- 
mother to  come  to  his  aid.  So  he  pours  into 
the  pot  his  offerings  of  beer  or  other  things, 
saying,  “ Accept  this  offering,  I pray  you, 
which  I make  to  you.  Be  pleased  to  heal 
my  child.  Should  he  get  well  again,  I shall 
offer  up  to  you  some  richer  gift.” 

But  what  is  this  noise  at  the  far  end  of  the 
village,  and  this  babel  of  loud  talking?  Why 
has  every  one  left  hut  and  fire  for  the  scene  of 
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the  confusion?  Let  us  hurry  too.  Here  we 
find  Nyono  and  his  friends  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  group  standing  round  a goat-house. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  noise  ? Look  at  that 
poor  goat  firmly  held  by  its  owner.  One  of 
its  forelegs  has  been  bitten  clean  off,  leaving 
only  a poor  helpless  stump  from  which  the 
blood  is  dripping.  It  turns  its  head  from  side 
to  side  in  its  mute  agony,  while  from  the 
scared  look  in  its  eyes  you  know  that  it  has 
not  o'ot  over  the  shock  vet. 

O ' 

Come,  Nyono,  explain  the  cause  of  this  un- 
pleasant sight?  Nyono,  anxious  to  show  off, 
takes  you  back  a bit  along  a small  side  path. 
H ere  he  points  out  to  you  the  foot  marks  of  a 
hyena.  Now  he  follows  them  easily  owing 
to  the  dampness  of  the  earth.  They  lead 
straight  to  the  goat-house,  where  they  go  round 
and  round.  Now  you  see  the  weak  spot  where 
the  cunning  hyena  had  thrust  in  his  head 
sufficiently  far  to  grip  the  leg  of  the  unfortunate 
goat,  to  pull  it  out  between  the  poles  and  to 
bite  it  off  with  his  powerful  jaws  almost  as 
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clean  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a knife. 
There  are  the  drops  of  blood  to  mark  where 
he  disappeared  with  his  booty.  Poor  goat, 
its  fate  is  now  sure,  and  to-day  and  to-morrow 
our  Nyono  and  his  friends  will  have  a royal 
feast. 

Yes,  the  unfortunate  goat  is  soon  killed. 
Most  of  our  home  boys  and  girls,  whenever 
the  killing  was  about  to  begin,  would  have 
run  off  to  hide,  and  would  have  felt  very  sorry 
for  the  poor  beast.  Some  of  the  girls  would 
certainly  have  been  in  tears,  and  would  have 
thought  that  the  man  who  used  the  knife  must 
be  the  fiercest  monster  alive.  Not  so  our 
Nyono  and  his  chums ; they  have  no  such 
tender  feelings.  There  they  are  still  on  the 
spot,  gloating  over  the  newly  killed  animal, 
with  their  thoughts  wandering  all  the  time 
to  the  feast  which  is  to  follow.  Had  Nyono 
only  been  a bit  bigger  he  would  have  done 
the  deed  himself,  and  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  it  at  all.  Small  as  he  and  his 
friends  are,  they  have  already  had  some 
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practice  at  such  work.  The  tiniest  boy  about 
any  village  is  quite  able  and  willing  to  kill 
the  biggest  fowl  you  might  offer  him.  Does 
he  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  fowl  because  of  the 
pain  which  it  must  feel  ? No,  he  does  not, 
lor  he  is  thinking  only  about  himself.  He  is 
just  a little  black  boy,  you  must  understand, 
and  to  him  f-o-w-1  is  only  another  way  of 
spelling  food. 

Many  people  wonder  what  these  black  boys 
and  girls  think  about.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  think  much  at  all.  When  they  do 
think,  however,  it  is  almost  always  about  what 
they  can  get  to  eat.  They  divide  everything 
into  two  kinds  : (1)  Things  that  may  be  eaten  ; 

(2)  things  that  may  not  be  eaten.  It  is  the 
first  kind,  the  things  that  may  be  eaten,  about 
which  all  their  little  thoughts  are  centred. 
For  instance,  you  show  Nyono  a pretty  flower. 
Does  he  admire  it  and  think  it  pretty?  His 
first  thought  is,  “Is  it  for  eating?"  It  is  not 
for  eating.  Ah  ! then  for  him  it  is  no  better 
than  a weed  ; he  cannot  eat  it,  so  he  sees 
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no  beauty  in  it.  He  might  admire  a huge 
cumbrous  pumpkin  or  a large  unshapely 
cucumber,  because  he  can  eat  them  and  they 
suit  the  size  of  his  appetite,  but  a delicate 
llower  has  no  charm  for  him.  Ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  that  pretty  little  bird  with  the 
crimson  breast  and  the  long  tail.  Does  he 
admire  it  ? “ That  is  a pretty  bird,’'  he  says, 

and  his  thoughts  at  once  go  back  to  where 
his  bow  and  arrows  are.  It  is  pretty,  he  thinks, 
only  not  half  so  nice  as  when  roasted,  and  not 
half  so  good  roasted  as  when  he  is  eating  it. 

But  the  hoys  are  now  scattering  in  small 
groups  to  wander  wherever  they  may  have  a 
fancy  to  go.  Nyono  and  some  of  the  others 
are  going  round  to  visit  the  traps  which  were 
carefully  set  yesterday  afternoon.  As  they 

move  along  the  path  they  discuss  the  chances 
there  are  of  the  traps  being  full  or  not.  But 
they  have  reached  the  first  one.  Yes,  the 

stone  has  fallen,  something  has  been  caught. 
All  make  a rush  forward.  The  fiat  stone  is 
quickly  raised,  disclosing  to  view  the  body  of 
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a fine,  plump  field-mouse.  This  is  tit-bit 
number  one.  The  owner  of  the  trap  is  as 
happy  as  a boy  at  home  would  be  with  a box 
of  sweets. 

The  trap  is  one  of  the  falling-  kind.  It  is 
made  by  propping  up  a large  flat  stone  with 
four  small  sticks  cunningly  arranged.  On  the 
end  of  one  of  them  is  the  bait,  a small  piece 
of  roasted  meat  perhaps.  Woe  to  the  unwary 
mouse  or  bird  which  enters  beneath  the  stone 
and  begins  to  nibble  or  peck,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  the  bait.  Its  pleasure  is  short-lived 
indeed,  for  no  sooner  has  it  begun  to  enjoy 
itself  than  down  comes  the  stone,  crushing  its 
little  life  out.  The  boys  have  reset  the  trap 
and  are  already  off  to  the  next.  Here  they 
are  in  luck  again,  and  another  victim  is  added 
to  their  store  of  tit-bits.  So  they  continue 
their  round  till  out  of  about  twenty  traps  they 
have  taken  nearly  a dozen  mice  as  the  reward 
of  their  labours. 

Now  they  have  reached  the  last  one.  It  is 
down.  An  urchin  runs  forward.  He  lifts 
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the  stone,  but  drops  it  again  as  if  it  were  red 
hot,  exclaiming,  “ Sunche ! ndagwira  sunche, 
wina  wanclipinika ! ” [Sunche!  1 have  caught  a 
sunche , some  one  has  bewitched  me !)  The 
sunche  is  a small  evil-smelling  mouse  which 
the  boys  detest.  Of  course  to  the  owner 
of  the  trap  the  sunche  did  not  go  there  of 
its  own  accord.  “ Oh,  no,”  he  says  to  himself, 
“some  one  has  employed  magic  against  me. 
Who  has  a grudge  against  me,  I wonder  ? 
Yes,  it  must  be  the  big  boy  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  whom  I quarrelled  with  last 
week  and  struck  on  the  head  with  a stone. 
That  is  the  fellow  ; he  must  have  used  medicine 
against  me  last  night,  and  now  my  trap  only 
catches  a sunche.  " 

So  to  protect  himself  he  shifts  his  traps  away 
to  another  spot  where  he  thinks  they  will  be 
safe  from  the  influence  of  the  big  boy’s  magic 
medicine.  Nyono  with  his  superior  knowledge 
tries  in  a half-hearted  way  to  show  him  that 
it  was  only  an  accident ; but  he  won’t  be 
convinced,  and  corners  Nyono  by  asking, 
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“ Why  did  none  of  the  other  boys  catch  a 
sunche  ? Why  was  I the  only  boy  to  catch 
one?”  Nyono,  himself  not  very  sure  about 
it,  again  says,  “Oh,  it  was  only  an  accident." 
“Was  it?”  says  the  angry  little  fellow;  “but 
I am  the  only  one  who  has  a quarrel  on,  and 
my  trap  was  the  only  one  to  catch  a sunche. 
Yes,  I was  bewitched.”  To  this  wisdom  Che 
Nyono  can  make  no  reply,  and  so  the  matter 
drops. 

Having  finished  their  round  the  boys  return 
home  again.  The  sun,  which  is  their  only 
clock,  is  now  pretty  high  in  the  heavens,  so 
they  know  that  their  mid-day  meal  will  soon 
be  ready.  They  take  a short  cut  home,  and 
in  doing  so  cross  a small  stream  which  comes 
from  the  hillside.  Here  Nyono  proposes  that 
they  should  wash  themselves.  Some  agree 
and  remain  behind  to  have  an  open-air  bath 
in  a small  pool,  after  which  they  follow  their 
dirty  companions  and  arrive  at  the  village 
just  in  time  to  partake  of  the  mid-day  meal. 
To-day  they  get  sweet  potatoes.  These  the 
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boys  soon  finish,  ancl  then  they  look  round 
for  a nice  shady  nook  where  they  can  lounge 
till  the  sun  has  lost  some  of  its  heat. 

Some  of  the  boys  now  play  at  the  game  of 
nsolo,  the  game  something  like  draughts,  played 
in  holes  scooped  out  of  the  ground ; others 
stretch  themselves  on  mats  and  go  to  sleep. 

When  the  sun  has  gone  over  a bit  towards 
the  west,  and  its  heat  is  not  now  so  great,  some 
of  the  boys  get  on  the  move  again.  This 
time  they  take  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
make  for  the  woods  on  the  hillside  to  shoot 
birds.  Those  who  were  playing  at  the  game 
of  nsolo  find  its  charms  so  great  that  they 
cannot  leave  it,  so  they  still  sit  round  the 
holes  and  go  on  playing  till  well  on  in  the 
afternoon.  And  the  boy  who  carried  the  mice 
home  in  the  forenoon  has  not  left  the  village 
either.  He  has  made  a little  fire  between 
two  stones.  Resting  on  the  top  edge  of  these 
has  been  placed  a small  clay  pot.  In  this 
pot  there  is  water  boiling.  Now  he  fetches 
his  “bag”  of  mice,  takes  one  out  and  pops 
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it  into  the  fire  among  the  red  embers.  Here 
he  leaves  it  just  long  enough  for  all  the  hair 
to  be  scorched  off,  then  he  takes  another  and 
yet  another  till  the  whole  of  the  mice  have 
been  nicely  singed. 

Then  into  the  pot  they  go.  The  little 

black  chef  next  throws  in  a pinch  of  salt 
and  leaves  the  dainties  to  boil  for  a few 
minutes.  When  he  considers  that  the  mice 

have  been  boiled  long  enough,  he  lifts  the 
pot  off  the  fire  and  takes  the  tit-bits  out.  Then 
he  makes  a long  skewer  with  a split  bamboo. 
This  he  thrusts  through  the  mice  one  after 

another  till  all  are  transfixed.  The  skewer 
he  then  places  in  front  of  the  fire  till  the  mice 
are  all  properly  browned.  They  are  now 

ready  for  the  table. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  boys  have  come 
back  from  the  woods.  They  have  not  been 
very  successful,  and  have  only  two  little  birds 
to  show.  These  are  soon  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  the  mice  were,  and  are  added  to  the 
row  of  tit-bits. 


Boys  Roasting  Mice. 
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A few  strangers  now  begin  to  appear  from 
neighbouring  villages.  They  have  heard  that 
nyama  (meat)  is  to  be  eaten  here  in  the 
evening,  so  they  have  called  to  see  their 
friends,  quite  by  accident  of  course.  They 
are  invited  to  stay  for  the  night  and  do  not 
require  to  be  pressed.  One  of  them  is  a boy 
about  the  size  of  Nyono  and  his  friends.  He 
spies  the  boys  at  their  game  and  comes  over 
to  join  them.  “ Moni,  Che  Edwardy  ! ” says 
one.  “ Moni ! ’’  replies  Master  Edwardy. 
Then  another  and  another  welcomes  him  in 
turn,  while  he  replies  to  each  with  the  saluta- 
tion. Nyono  does  not  know  him.  He 
whispers  to  his  neighbour,  “Who  is  Edwardy?” 
“ Oh,  a new  boy  who  comes  from  the  far  end 
of  the  hill,”  is  the  reply.  “ Why  does  he  call 
himself  Edwardy?”  says  Nyono.  “Why 
not?"  asks  the  other.  “What  insolence!” 
says  Nyono,  “to  think  that  a black-a-man,  who 
cannot  even  afford  to  wear  trousers,  should 
dare  to  steal  the  name  of  the  Great  White 
Chief  in  Engelandy.”  “ Is  that  the  Great 
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Chief’s  name?"  the  boys  eagerly  ask.  “Yes, 
it  is.  His  name  is  King  Edwardy,”  answers 
our  Nyono,  proud  to  be  able  to  display  some 
of  his  superior  knowledge.  “ Truly,  what 
insolence!”  all  exclaim.  “We  won’t  allow 
it.  He  must  choose  another  name.”  Che 
Edwardy  is  crestfallen.  “ Inde,  ndachimwa” 
(Yes,  I have  made  a mistake),  “ I shall  give 
up  the  name.  1 did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  Great  Chief  of  the  white  men.” 

“ But  you  must  have  another  name,”  says 
one  of  his  friends.  “Yes,”  says  the  offender, 
“ but  1 don’t  want  a native  name,  I want 
an  English  one.”  “Why?”  asks  the  other. 
“Oh,  nothing,  only  my  heart  is  set  on  having 
an  English  one,”  he  answers.  He  has  his 
own  reasons,  of  course,  only  he  won’t  tell  his 
friends.  Some  incident  has  happened  in  his 
little  life,  and  he  wants  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  taking  a new  name.  Now,  here  is  another 
chance  for  Nyono  to  show  off.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  knows  any  English.  The 
would-be  Edwardy  appeals  to  him  for  a name. 

F 
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Nyono  finds  that  his  English  has  deserted 
him  in  this  crisis.  He  had  not  counted  on 
such  a scene  as  this.  The  only  word  he  can 
remember  off-hand  is  Towel,  so  he  says  with 
as  much  composure  as  he  can  command, 
“Call  yourself  Che  Towelo.”  And  Master 
Towel  he  is  to  this  day. 

During  this  time  the  women  have  been 
preparing  the  feast  which  is  now  ready.  They 
call  over  to  the  boys.  “ Come,”  they  say, 
“all  is  now  prepared.”  At  this  invitation  our 
Nyono  and  his  friends  hasten  to  the  spot.  At 
this  feast  there  are  no  tables,  no  chairs,  no 

knives  and  forks,  no  spoons.  Our  home  boys 
and  girls  would  not  think  it  a feast  at  all. 

Nyono  is  very  lucky  should  he  get  a plate. 

Three  or  four  boys  group  themselves  round  a 
big  dish  of  maize  porridge.  A smaller  dish 
containing  pieces  of  goat’s  flesh  and  much 
sauce  is  handed  to  them.  All  dip  into  the 
porridge  dish.  Each  breaks  off  a lump,  for 
the  porridge  is  rather  stiff.  This  they  dip 
into  the  gravy  and  then  pop  it  into  their 
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mouths  opened  wide  to  receive  it,  as  only  the 
mouths  of  black  boys  can  be  opened.  Then 
a small  piece  of  goat’s  meat  is  fished  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.  This  is  eaten  with 
another  lump  of  porridge.  Then  next,  the 
bamboo  with  the  roasted  mice  is  passed  round. 
Each  boy  takes  one  off  and  it  soon  disappears 
after  the  porridge.  All  continue  eating  till 
the  good  things  are  finished.  As  the  boys 
begin  to  feel  satisfied  they  occasionally  toss 
a lump  of  porridge  or  a bone  to  the  dogs, 
which  are  sneaking  round.  Such  is  an  African 
boys’  party.  It  is  all  over  in  about  ten  minutes, 
for  at  meals  Nyono  and  his  friends  lose  no 
time. 

As  the  sun  will  soon  set  the  boys  separate 
to  oather  firewood,  for  the  evening-  will  be 
chilly.  Should  any  little  boy  be  lazy  or  forget 
to  collect  his  share,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  near  the  fire  at  night,  he  must  stay  by 
himself  in  the  cold  and  watch  his  chums  enjoy 
themselves  round  the  kindly  blaze.  This 
generally  proves  to  be  too  much  for  him,  so  he 
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curls  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  should  he 
possess  one,  and  tries  to  forget  his  sorrow  in 
sleep.  When  darkness  has  fallen  the  boys 
again  gather  round  the  tire.  Stories  are  told 
once  more  and  fresh  plans  made  for  the 
morrow,  till  sleep  gets  the  better  of  them  all 
and  one  by  one  they  drop  off. 

So  pass  the  days  of  Nyono’s  holiday.  He 
is  really  sorry  when  they  are  finished.  But 
to  be  late  may  mean,  he  knows,  that  his  place 
in  school  will  be  filled  by  another  boy,  there- 
fore he  reluctantly  tears  himself  away  from 
the  scene  of  such  enjoyments,  and  betakes 
himself  once  more  to  Blantyre. 


V. 


Nyono’s  Future 

NOW  you  have  spent  some  time  with 
Nyono,  and  you  know  how  he  spends 
his  days,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 
Would  you  like  to  give  him  a helping  hand,  or 
are  you  inclined  to  think  that  his  life  is  very 
happy  and  therefore  he  does  not  need  much 
help  from  us?  Well,  there  is  happiness  in 
Nyono’s  life,  but  I must  tell  you  that  much  of 
this  is  only  made  possible  by  the  presence  of 
the  Mission. 

When  that  great  explorer  and  missionary, 
Dr  Livingstone,  first  travelled  through  this 
country,  he  told  how  he  was  constantly  coming 
on  devastated  fields  and  burnt  villages,  showing 
that  the  slave-trader  had  been  before  him  and 
had  left  sorrow  and  desolation  in  his  track. 
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When  our  missionaries  first  went  to  Blantyre, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  take  up  the  work  left  to 
the  Church  as  a legacy  by  Dr  Livingstone, 
among  the  most  frequent  and  the  saddest  sights 
they  saw  were  the  slave  gangs — composed  of 
men,  women,  and  little  children — passing  down 
to  the  coast,  driven  along  by  the  cruel  Arab 
slave-drivers.  Those  who  were  too  weak  or 
sick  to  keep  up  with  the  gang  were  left  at  the 
roadside  to  die.  Had  Nyono  been  a village 
lad  thirty  years  ago,  he  and  his  companions 
might  have  been  wakened  any  night  by  an 
attack  on  their  village,  which  would  have 
ended  in  death  to  very  many  of  the  villagers 
and  in  the  rest  being  driven  off  in  one  of 
these  terrible  gangs,  and  never  seeing  their 
homes  again.  Even  as  lately  as  1887  it 
was  said  that  at  least  as  many  as  “ 10,000 
slaves  cross  Lake  Nyassa  alone  every  year." 
“ I once  looked  down  into  the  hold  of  a 
slave  dhow,”  says  one,  “and  saw  eighty 
or  ninety  little  children  there."  Thank  God 
such  scenes  are  now  impossible.  From  the 
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very  first  the  missionaries  did  all  they  could 
to  put  a stop  to  this  terrible  trade,  and  though 
they  had  not  power  to  prevent  it  altogether, 
they  did  much  to  make  it  difficult,  and  now  that 
the  country  is  under  the  British  Government 
the  slave  trade  is  dead. 

But  the  slaver  was  not  the  only  enemy 
Nyono  would  have  had  to  fear  had  he  lived 
thirty  years  ago.  Then  wars  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes  were  perpetual,  and  often  the  wild 
Angoni  people  came  down  upon  the  more 
peaceful  villages  killing  and  burning  all  around. 
The  early  missionaries  at  Blantyre  could  tell 
how  they  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  Angoni 
warriors,  taking-  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to 
try  to  persuade  them  to  turn  aside  from  the 
Mission  and  from  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
villages  near.  But  soon  the  Mission  influence 
brought  peace  even  among  those  warlike 
peoples,  and  many  years  ago  Dr  D.  C.  Scott 
was  able  to  write  that  now  the  “Angoni  come 
in  hundreds  to  work  instead  of  coming  to 
fight.”  So  you  see  that  even  though  he  may 
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not  know  it,  the  Mission  has  already  done 
much  for  Nyono. 

But  we  wish  far  more  for  Nyono’s  people 
than  that  they  should  merely  be  saved  from  the 
terrors  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  war  while  they 
remain  the  same  careless  happy-go-lucky  people 
they  have  been  for  ages,  thinking  of  nothing 
beyond  what  the  day  may  bring  forth,  knowing 
almost  nothing  of  God,  and  quite  ignorant  of 
the  great  love  of  our  Saviour  who  died  for  all 
men. 

Even  in  the  short  time  you  have  spent  in 
Nyono’s  village  you  have  seen  something  of 
the  superstitions  which  have  such  a hold  over 
his  race.  You  have  seen  how  the  fear  of  being 
bewitched,  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  being- 
accused  of  bewitching  others,  is  a constant 
shadow  on  their  lives.  There  are  many  other 
dark  things  which  in  that  short  time  you  could 
not  see,  and  there  are  others  which  could  never 
be  told  you  because  of  their  very  great  evil  and 
wickedness.  Nyono  and  his  people  have  still 
to  be  saved  from  these  things. 


The  centre  of  our  Mission  life,  towards  which  all  the  other 
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Nyono’s  Future 


Now  what  is  our  hope  for  Nyono’s  future, 
and  for  that  of  his  race  ? What  do  your 
parents  wish  and  hope  and  pray  for,  for  your 
future  ? Surely  that  you  may  grow  up  to  be 
truly  good  and  useful  men  and  women.  Well, 
we  wish  and  hope  the  very  same  for  Nyono. 
But  perhaps  you  say,  “Will  it  not  take  genera- 
tions of  teaching  before  you  can  expect  to 
make  these  African  people  really  good  and 
useful  men  and  women  ? ” I wish  I could 
show  you  some  of  the  native  Christian  men  at 
Blantyre  now,  for  to  know  them  would  be 
sufficient  answer  to  your  question.  There  are 
the  ten  elders  of  the  native  church  at  Blantyre  ; 
there  are  the  native  Christian  teachers  ; there 
are  printers,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and  workers 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  Mission  who  are 
Christians,  and  Christians  not  only  in  name 
but  in  heart  and  life.  There  is  the  evangelist, 
Harry  Kambwiri,  at  his  Mission  station  of 
Pantumbi,  ninety  miles  from  Blantyre  (in  whose 
district  there  are  often  as  many  as  1,500  hearers 
on  Sundays,  with  1 10  members  in  the  Bible 
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Classes),  who  is  living  the  life  of  a noble 
Christian  missionary  among  his  own  people. 
All  these  were  just  such  as  Nyono  at  the 
Mission  school  not  so  very  long  ago.  If  you 
could  meet  some  of  these  men,  you  would  feel 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  be  hopeful  for 
Nyono’s  future. 

But  you  say,  “How  can  / help  Nyono?” 
I will  tell  you  something  about  the  Mission 
and  then  you  will  see. 

Blantyre  was  the  first  Mission  station  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  which  is  known  as  the 
Shire  Highlands,  and  which  is  all  now  com- 
prised in  British  Central  Africa.  It  was 
founded  in  1875,  and  in  the  years  since  then 
three  daughter  Missions — Domasi,  Mlanje, 
and  Zomba — have  also  been  founded,  but 
Blantyre  is  still  much  the  largest. 

Last  year  there  were  over  1,100  native 
Christians  belono-ino-  to  these  churches,  and 
many  hundreds  of  young  people  attending  the 
various  Bible  Classes.  Besides  the  schools  at 
the  Mission  stations,  at  which  a very  large 
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number  of  children  are  being  taught,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  village  schools 
where  boys  and  girls  can  make  a beginning 
of  education  under  a native  Christian  teacher, 
and  from  these  schools  any  boy  who  wishes 
to  learn  more  or  to  be  taught  a trade  can  go 
to  Blantyre  or  Domasi  for  three  years.  The 
board  for  a little  boy  or  girl,  at  either  of  these 
stations,  costs  £3  a year,  and  for  older  scholars 
£5.  Money  is  therefore  needed  to  pay  for  all 
those  who  become  boarders  at  the  Mission 
school.  Many  Sunday  schools  undertake  to 
support  one  or  more  of  these  scholars.  Some- 
times families  in  Scotland  or  individuals  under- 
take to  do  the  same.  And  here  is  where  you 
can  help.  If  your  Sunday  school  already 
supports  a child,  you  will  be  very  careful 
now,  will  you  not,  always  to  remember  your 
pennies  for  the  collection  ? That  is  one  way 
in  which  you  can  help.  Then  you  can  try 
to  interest  other  children  in  Nyono,  that  is 
another  way.  And  when  you  kneel  down 
to  pray  for  yourself  and  for  those  you  love, 
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will  you  remember  to  acid  a prayer  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  asking  Him  to  bless  all 
those  who  in  Africa  are  seeking  to  teach 
the  “Nyonos”  and  their  sisters  about  His 
love  and  about  our  Lord  fesus  Christ,  and 
also  that  all  those  children  may  grow  up 
to  be  true  and  good  Christian  men  and 
women  ? This  is  the  best  way  of  all  in 

which  to  help. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
our  story,  1 will  tell  you  what  the  name  Nyono 
means.  It  just  means  “any  boy."  The 
history  which  you  have  been  reading  is  that 
of  hundreds  of  little  African  boys,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  that  before  you  can 
do  very  much  to  help  him  Nyono  will  have 
grown  up  and  be  away  from  school,  for  there 
will  always  be  plenty  of  Nyonos  who  need 
your  help. 

Besides  Blantyre  and  the  other  stations  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  are  other  missions 
at  work  in  British  Central  Africa.  1 here  is 
Livingstonia,  the  Mission  of  the  United  Free 
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Church,  which  is  about  400  miles  to  the  north 
of  Blantyre,  and  there  is  the  Universities’ 
Mission,  and  one  or  two  others.  All  these 
are  doing  splendid  work  for  Africa,  but  I write 
of  Blantyre  because  that  is  the  one  I know 
best,  and  the  one  I work  for. 
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